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THE  LINCOLN  WAY 

C.  M.  THOMPSON 

Instructor  in  Economics 

The  last  General  Assembly  wisely  and  patriotically  resolved  that  the 
route  traveled  by  Lincoln  and  his  folk  from  his  birthplace  in  Kentucky 
to  his  tomb  in  Illinois  ought  to  be  determined,  and  forever  known  as 
the  “Lincoln  Way”.  At  the  same  time  the  Trustees  of  the  State  His- 
torical Library  were  asked  to  supervise  that  part  of  the  investigation  which 
lay  within  the  state  of  Illinois.  When  the  resolution  was  passed,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  no  one  fully  realized  the  difficulties  that 
beset  such  an  investigation.  A member  of  the  House  said  to  me  several 
months  ago:  “We  thought  that  any  standard  biography  of  the  martyred 
president  would  contain  the  information  desired.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  same  idea  was  in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  voted  for  the  resolution.  Such  was  my  own  feeling,  and  naturally 
enough  I turned  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  but  the 
result  was  disappointing.  One  after  another  of  his  biographies  was  exam- 
ined with  similar  results,  until  the  whole  range  of  printed  matter  had  been 
gone  over.  The  first  rift  of  light  came  from  the  work  of  one  of  our 
own  fellow  citizens,  the  Honorable  J.  McCann  Davis  of  Springfield.  He 
and  Miss  Tarbell  in  their  excellent  volume  on  the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  had 
ascertained  the  fact  that  the  Lincoln  party  passed  through  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  and  Palestine,  Illinois.  This  gave  me  a clue,  and  a valuable 
one  indeed. 

With  the  fact  established  that  the  information  sought  could  not  be 
acquired  from  books,  attention  was  turned  to  a serious  study  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  Lincolns  were  most  likely  to  have  traveled.  Such 
a study  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  important  historical  data,  which 
in  themselves  are  interesting  and  instructive,  and  when  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  particular  investigation  under  way  are  doubly  so  and  merit  our 
attention  for  a moment. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand,  the  Lincolns  appear  to  have  traveled 
through  what  were  then  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Crawford,  Clark  and 
Shelby,  and  into  Macon.  These  five  counties  had  approximately  an  area 
of  six  thousand  square  miles;  and  contained  within  their  borders  some 
fifteen  thousand  white  people. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  these  counties,  as  well  as  those 
to  the  northwest,  were  filling  up  with  settlers  during  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties.  From  the  older  settlements  of  Lawrence  and  Craw- 
ford counties  came  many  seeking  newer  and  cheaper  lands;  with  them 
came  immigrants  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  It  would  be  a safe  guess 
to  say  that  a great  majority  of  these  settlers  came  in  ox  wagons  and  that 
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many  of  them  had  tall  awkward  sons.  The  spectacle  of  the  Lincolns 
hauling  all  their  earthly  possessions  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  kept  to 
their  task  by  the  lash  of  the  ever  watchful  Abe  could  hardly  have  caused 
a second  notice.  He  was  but  the  type  of  a hardy  throng  and  all  his 
uncouthness,  awkwardness  and  peculiar  ways  found  exact  counterpart 
in  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  on  the  trip. 

If  the  party  passed  through  York  and  Palestine,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  did,  the  road  traveled  was  the  best  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  Its  northern  terminus  was  at  Paris  or  Danville,  while  the 
southern  end  extended  into  Lawrence  county  and  perhaps  farther.  Indian 
trails  branching  off  from  this  road  sufficed  for  routes  of  travel. 
These  routes  still  remain  and  present  roads  attest  their  excel- 
lence. Naturally  they  led  along  high  ground  and  across  the  shallows  in 
the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  travelers  through  a strange  and  uninhabited 
country  could  be  expected  to  follow  them,  unless  some  particular  and 
pressing  reason  turned  them  aside. 

While  all  those  connected  with  this  investigation  have  taken  great 
care  to  make  it  clear  that  no  final  determinations  have  been  made,  and 
that  investigation  at  every  point  will  be  carried  out  to  the  very  end,  it  is 
perhaps  not  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  mention  some  of  the  places 
through  which  the  Lincolns  appear  to  have  passed,  together  with  a notice 
of  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  prospects  of  carrying  the  work  to 
completion. 

According  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  biographers,  Thomas  Lincoln,  Dennis 
Hanks,  and  Squire  Hall,  with  their  respective  families,  left  Gentryville, 
Indiana,  for  the  Sangamon  country  on  March  i,  1830,  and  two  weeks 
later  arrived  in  Macon  county  at  the  farm  of  John  Hanks.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Chapman,  whose  father  was  Dennis  Hanks,  and  who  is  one  of  the  tv/o 
surviving  members  of  that  historic  party,  stated  that  thirteen  persons 
made  the  journey.  She  says  further  that  there  were  three  wagons,  two 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  one  by  horses.  Mrs.  Chapman  corroborates  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  biographers  in  their  statement  that  the  trip  was  made  directly 
and  without  delay. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Vincennes,  our  special  interest  in 
the  “Way”  begins.  After  a short  stop  the  journey  was  resumed  in  a 
northwardly  direction  through  Bruceville,  Indiana.  The  river  was  crossed 
at  Russellville.  Continuing  northward,  the  party  passed  through  Pales- 
tine, which  was  then  the  seat  of  a government  land  office,  through  Hutson- 
ville  and  York.  The  last  named  place  was  also  of  great  importance.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Wabash  river  at  the  headwaters  of  a certain  kind  of 
navigation,  and  enjoyed  a large  export  trade  as  well  as  being  the  center 
of  a thriving  farming  community.  Passing  through  York  the  party  con- 
tinued northward  a few  miles,  and  then  struck  off  on  an  Indian  trail  that 
led  to  the  interior.  This  trail  extended  from  the  Wabash  country  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Little  Wabash  and  the  Embarrass  rivers  and  possibly 
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farther.  Finally  the  travelers  came  to  the  route  of  the  National  Road, 
perhaps  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Martinsville.  From  this  point 
the  evidence  is  conflicting.  Mrs.  Chapman  believes  that  the  party  turned 
westward,  crossing  the  Embarrass  river  at  the  place  where  Greenup  is 
now  located.  Conflicting  evidence  has  it  that  the  trail  was  followed  in 
a northwestwardly  direction  from  Martinsville,  and  that  the  crossing  of 
the  Embarrass  was  at  Logan’s,  now  McCann’s  Ford.  To  support  this  last 
statement  I have  seven  or  eight  affidavits  and  a great  many  letters  received 
since  making  my  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Library.  All  accounts 
agree,  however,  that  the  party  stopped  with  relatives  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Little  Wabash.  From  this  point  to  Decatur,  the  next  place  where 
the  Lincolns  appear,  the  route  is  in  doubt.  Mrs.  Chapman  insists  that 
the  party  kept  in  a northwestwardly  direction,  but  she  can  give  no  details 
concerning  the  route.  To  some,  a more  probable  route  would  have  been 
by  Shelbyville  and  thence  north  to  Decatur.  This  is  an  uncertainty  that 
must  be  cleared  up  in  due  time. 

In  an  investigation  of  this  sort  one  meets  up  with  all  kinds  of  sit- 
uations, some  of  which  are  serious,  others  ludicrous. 

As  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exact 
facts  about  affairs  and  events  with  which  almost  every  body  professes 
to  be  conversant,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  surveying  and 
building  of  the  National  Road.  All  of  us  have  general  ideas  about  that 
work  of  internal  improvement,  but  I confess  to  you  that  I have  been  unable 
to  learn  with  even  approximate  definiteness  just  when  the  survey  in 
Illinois  was  made  and  when  the  route  was  marked  or  blazed  through. 
Somewhere  at  Washington  lies  buried  in  a mass  of  material  the  facts  that 
we  seek.  The  commissioner  of  the  general  land  offlce  after  a careful 
search  has  been  unable  to  unearth  them,  and  has  referred  me  to  the 
treasury  department,  which  is  supposed  to  have  kept  on  file  receipts  for 
the  expenditure  of  such  surveying. 

Problems  of  a similar  character,  but  ones  that  cannot  be  answered 
by  a consultation  of  records  relate  to  the  general  topography  of  the 
country.  For  instance  there  is  a large  swamp  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Lawrence  county.  The  laws  of  Illinois  indicate  that  some  sort  of  a 
road  ran  from  a point  opposite  Vincennes  northward  toward  Palestine, 
but  an  examination  of  the  ground,  and  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  citizens 
of  that  locality,  unite  in  seeming  to  show  that  such  a road  would  have 
been  impassable  except  in  the  dryest  seasons. 

These  obstacles  have  been  serious,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  more  of  a like  nature  will  arise  to  plague  the  investigation.  There 
are,  however,  others  of  a no  less  serious  nature  that  would  be  ludicrous 
to  the  extreme  if  it  were  not  for  the  seriousness  with  which  they  have  to 
be  taken.  For  example,  while  on  one  of  the  many  trips  out  through 
eastern  Illinois,  I was  informed  that  a certain  gentleman  could  enlighten 
me,  and  was  advised  to  call  upon  him.  Following  my  avowed  policy  of 
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taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  information,  I hastened 
to  call  upon  the  gentleman  to  whom  I had  been  referred.  Apparently 
my  coming  was  anticipated,  for  before  I could  even  introduce  myself 
and  explain  my  mission,  I was  assured  by  my  host  that  he  knew  all  about 
the  “Lincoln  Way”  and  would  be  glad  to  enlighten  me.  As  a premise  for 
whatever  arguments  he  intended  to  make,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that 
one  of  his  ancestors  had  come  to  Illinois  in  the  Lincoln  party.  Instantly 
I saw  the  end  of  my  troubles  and  eagerly  reached  for  my  maps  and  note 
book;  but  as  if  inspired  by  some  unseen  force  I casually  asked  my  host 
what  year  his  said  ancestor  came  to  Illinois.  Without  hesitating  he 
replied : “In  the  year  1819.” 

False  notions  of  a different  type  keep  constantly  cropping  out.  In 
one  particular  instance  a gentleman  makes  the  claim  that  the  Lincolns 
stopped  with  a friend  while  on  the  way,  and  that  this  same  friend  was 
at  the  time  a candidate  for  an  office  in  a particular  county  that  had  not 
yet  been  established  or  even  authorized  to  be  established.  Another  gen- 
tleman has  the  Hankses  leaving  the  party  soon  after  entering  Illinois, 
and  settling  in  a region  quite  remote  from  the  place  where  they  actually 
settled.  Still  another  would  put  the  old  Lincoln  homestead  in  a county 
south  of  where  it  is  located. 

Still  another  type  of  authorities  on  the  “Lincoln  Way”,  and  one 
with  which  reason  does  not  always  prevail,  would  project  the  travelers 
through  forest  and  prairie,  over  hills  and  across  rivers,  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  character  of  the  ground  and  the  location  of  roads,  trails, 
and  fords.  If  it  be  assumed  for  a moment  that  the  Lincolns  refused  to 
follow  the  beaten  paths,  made  so  by  hundreds  that  preceded  them,  then 
the  task  we  have  set  up  for  ourselves  is  hopeless.  There  were  certain 
well  defined  trails  and  paths,  along  which  settlers  were  clustered,  and 
over  which  these  same  settlers  had  come,  and  any  opinion  or  theory  that 
would  have  the  Lincolns  disregard  such  established  routes  of  travel  would 
stamp  Thomas  Lincoln,  Squire  Hall  and  Dennis  Hanks,  all  three  experi- 
enced pioneers,  as  no  pioneers  at  all.  Besides  what  could  the  travelers 
have  expected  to  gain  by  refusing  to  follow  such  trails  and  paths?  By 
direct  air-line  the  distance  from  Vincennes  to  Decatur  is  something  like 
one  hundred  and  five  miles,  while  the  distance  by  established  roads  and 
paths  between  these  same  two  points  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  and  perhaps  not  as  much  as  that.  In  exchange  for  the  saving 
of  something  like  twenty-five  miles,  the  party  would  have  been  compelled 
to  strike  across  trackless  forest  and  piairie,  over  or  around  steep  hills, 
and  through  almost  impassable  swamps.  In  my  opinion  the  “Lincoln 
Way”  will  be  found  in  the  main  to  lie  along  the  most  direct  traveled 
route,  and  to  the  determination  of  this  route  all  investigations  must  be 
turned. 

For  continuing  the  investigation  the  last  general  assembly  appro- 
priated one  thousand  dollars.  During  the  summer  months  a careful  exam- 
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ination  was  made  of  the  county  archives  of  Coles,  Clark  and  Shelby 
counties,  and  Knox  County,  Indiana,  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  trails 
and  fords  used  at  the  time  the  Lincolns  migrated  to  Illinois.  The  work 
is  being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  time  and  the  nature  of  the  investi- 
gation will  allow,  and  if  no  unforeseen  obstacles  arise  a finding  will  be 
made  next  year. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

ERNEST  R.  DEWSNUP 

Professor  of  Railway  Administration 

The  University  of  Illinois  showed  an  early  interest  in  the  training 
of  men  “for  the  arduous  and  riskful  responsibilities  of  the  merchant  and 
business  man’’.  The  original  nine  departments  of  the  University  included 
one  of  “Commercial  Science  and  Art”,  in  charge  of  Captain  E.  Snyder, 
who  was  appointed  as  accountant  and  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  after- 
wards (March,  1870),  made  professor  of  bookkeeping  and  teacher  of 
military  tactics.  Captain  Snyder’s  previous  career  had  been  full  of  inci- 
dent. Thirty-three  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  employment  of 
the  University,  he  had  seen  active  service  as  an  officer  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  and,  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1862,  in  the  Civil  War,  serving  with  the  New  York  regiment. 
One  can  well  imagine  that  so  stirring  a history  made  him  a man  of 
marked  interest  to  the  early  undergraduate.  This  interest  was  intensi- 
fied by  his  attractive  personality.  Whether  this  influenced  the  registration 
of  students  or  not,  certainly  Professor  Snyder’s  courses  in  commercial 
subjects  were  well  attended.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869-70,  fifty 
students  were  taking  work  in  the  commercial  department;  a couple  of 
years  later,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  registered  in  the 
course  of  bookkeeping,  and  sixty  in  commercial  law.  In  1870,  the  Univer- 
sity rearranged  its  general  presentation  of  courses,  in  line  with  which 
the  commercial  department  was  described  henceforth  as  the  “School  of 
Commerce.”  Bookkeeping,  commercial  calculation,  and  commercial  cor- 
respondence were  the  chief  subjects  of  the  course,  which  extended  over 
three  terms  of  eleven  to  twelve  weeks  each.  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolling for  the  complete  course  was  quite  limited ; a registration  of  four- 
teen was  reported  to  the  trustees  on  March  10,  1874,  twenty-four  on 
June  6,  1876.  As  a matter  of  historical  interest,  the  outline  of  the  course 
is  reproduced  here. 


